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fortified trading posts in Morocco, on the site of modern
Agadir. His object was probably to purchase sugar, for which
the El Sous plain behind Agadir was famous, and it is no mere
coincidence that the first English Barbary voyage of 1551,
organised in part by Sebastian Cabot and Harry Ostrich, sailed
to this particular port, of which Barlow could give them a
firsthand account.
While Barlow adds nothing to Enciso's description of the
Guinea Coast, he interpolates a remark upon the quality of
St. Thome sugar which may indicate a visit there, or may
merely be based on his knowledge of the sugar as it came to
market. The commodity was, of course, of first importance in
the Portuguese Atlantic possessions, as wrell as in the Canaries,
and was sure to find a profitable sale in England. To carry on
his business in the Island groups, it seems certain that Barlow
must have had a working knowledge of Portuguese, as well as
the excellent one which he displays of Spanish, while there is
evidence from the Brief Summe that he could also read Italian:
all this was in addition to the grammar school education which
lie received as a boy, and his travel experience, together with
the many opportunities afforded in his circle at Seville, had
given him further a taste for cosmography and astronomy.
Young, business-like, well-to-do,  well-connected  and  well-
educated, accustomed to seamen and the sea, above all himself
a loyal Englishman, he was just the man to make a suitable
leader for an English overseas discovery adventure.
Xow, such a discovery adventure had been Robert Thome's
lifelong ambition. 'God knoweth thoughe by yt I shulde have
got interest', he writes, T have had and yet have no litle mynde
of this busyness: so that if I had facultie to my will yt shuld be
the first thing I woolde undertake, even to attempt, yf our sees
northwarde be navigable to the Pole or no3. And 'like as some
sicknesses are heyres', he continues, so he had inherited this
desire from his father, the elder Robert Thorne, who with Hugh
Eliot had been the discoverer of the New Found Land. But
Thome seems to know that he must discover by proxy, his will